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for himself. That quality was the power to gauge a
coming popularity. As will be seen, he was eminently
an intelligent writer. He always knew what sort of a
book he was writing and why; and with few excep-
tions the books, when they came, proved to be pre-
cisely those for which the public were waiting.,

To under-Statement of his capacities was added
overstatement of one fault at lea&. The heartlessness
with which he charged himself was not perceptible in
his treatment of unknown authors whose work he
admired, nor in the unadvertised generosity with which
he always responded to appeals to his charity on
authors' behalf. That he should have taken no
account of this ready kindliness in writing of himself
was deliberate, and in its queer way of a piece with
his peculiar and rather admirable self-consciousness.
He was determined to impress himself on his time in
his own way and in his own guise; to gain credit by
charity was to pander to a mob-sentimentality which
he despised. Therefore no one should know of his
charity; and if the world were so crass as to judge
him for a selfish arrivifte, let it so judge. Thus
with a sort of defiant pride he chose to conceal what
the herd could mo& easily applaud.

Ill

It is very important, when approaching the d6but
of Bulwer as a noveli& and publicist, to remember his
early conne&ion with the Benthamite group which,
under the leadership of the two Mills and Dr. Bow-
ring, had Parted the WeftminSler Review in 1824.
Bentham's political and ethical theories, applied to the
conditions of the time, naturally produced among their
admirers a ftate of mind which to the Conservatives
of the day seemed dangerously Radical. " The greatest
happiness of the greatest number " (the slogan of